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—_______——______ 
LOVE.—In five sonnets 
( Concluded.) 
Iv. 


She hung upon my bosom—and her, sighs, 

Fragrant and fast, were warm upon my cheek; 

And they were all her suffering heart could speak, 

Save the soft language of her eloquent eyes, 

Which the night hid not for her soul was there, 

In starry brightness.—tempered by distress,— 

All softened down with love’s own tenderness; 

And some wild tokens of her heart's despair 

Were trembling o’er her beauty, There was one 

Who would not have exchanged that sorrowing 
heur, 

For all that he had dreamed in rapture’s bower. 

la the wide world there was one heart alone, 

That blessed him with its love, and truth, and 
charms,— 

And it was beauty, now, within his arms! 

v. 

They loved for years with growing tenderness, 

They had but one pure prayer to waft above, 

Ove heart,—one hope,—one dream,—and that was 
love; 

They loved for years, through danger and distress, 

Till they were parted, and his spotless fame 

Beeame the mark of hate and obloquy; 

“Till the remembering tear that dimmed her eye, 

Was dried on blushes of repentant shame. 

While he—oh God!—in raptured vision sweet, 

Would walk alone beneath the evening star, 

Watehing the light she loved, and dream of her, 

And of the hour, when they again shonld meet! 

They met at last;—-but love's sweet vision fled 

Forever from his heart,—for she was wed! 


Dublin Magezine. 





= 
« Written for the Port Folio. 


EMILY. 


“[ pass over,” said Mr.—the earliest. 
hours of my life, and begin at the point) 
ftom which I date my present fortunes. | 
My situation gave me rank, and most of| 
those things which men principally covet. | 
My Mother was a second time married to a| 
person loaded with titles. They were both | 
perhaps of inferior talents; and both, but he| 
particularly, paid a more devoted homage 
to wealth than might be expected from 
those who had Jong been familiar with it. 





others; but alas! she had a sensibility which 
was all her own: it was diseased—it was 
her ruin.—Religion is the natural guardian 
which Heaven has given to sensibility;— 
governed by this, if it sow in tears it will 
reap in joy.—When I saw, therefore, that 
in her education the last was cherished to 
the exclusion of the first, I saw, as it were, 
the fillets put on, in which this sweet vic- 
tim was to be led tothe slaughter. I had 
early in life received the impressions of 
religion, and they had been the means of, 
in some degree, separating me from my fa- 
mily.—My father and his successor in my 
mother’s love overlooked me as one who 
refused to climb those heights which made 
them giddy; my mother herself feared me 
as one, who in her career of dissipation, 
haunted her as a kind of external con- 
science. I was not called upon to mingle 
in her triumphs, although in her distresses 
she ever sought a refuge in my arms. With 
my Emily, however, “with her I had some 
iufluence, and, on many occasions, I em- 
ployed it successfully, —but against her sen- 


off to make a vicious sensibility, take the 
part of parental authority, and she at 
length yielded a breaking heart to her mo- 
thers desires. The head of miinds such as 
her’s is ever the dupe of the heart, or Emily 
would have known, that though such au- 
thority may deny, it cannot oblige; though 
it could prevent her from marrying, where 
they thought it would not make her happy, 
it could not force her to marry, where ghe 
knew it would make her miserable. Fora 
short time the steady efforts of a husband 
to give her pleasure, the gaieties into 
which he plunged her, and the witcheries 
of novelty, had their effect; and she was 
half as happy as she could have been. Ano- 
ther month, and every eye saw the star of 
her happiness begin to set. She was a 
sickly plant. The airs of heaven were too 
rough for her, and the suns of heaven too 
faint; she asked a heated and artificial soil; 
and she had not found it. Her husband 
was sensible, but he was dull; he was in 
love, but not with her follies; he was with- 





sibility always in vain. You must learn, | 
my Emily, 1 have said, ‘either to be a sto-| 
ic, or to be a Christian. To be a Stoic isto, 
destroy the feelings, and of course to be in| 
no danger from them,’—This she answered | 
is the virtue of a coward. To be a Chris-| 
tian, I continued, is to give the feelings ony 
object round which they may play without | 
peril. Christianity thus tames the mob of 
sentiments without butchering them; and, 


out vice, but then he was also without ro- 
mance.—He had heard from her before 
their marriage, the candid history of her 
own feelings, and had told her that ‘ part 
of her heart was better than the whole of 
anothers, and that a never failing love 
would win from her the little she withheld. 

Such love, it is true, in a mind strung 
quite as it should be, will frequently drive 
all the tide of the affections into its proper 
channel; but 4e who had never stulied in 








had one sister, many years younger than | 
myself. She inhcrited from her mother || 
fteat personal endowments—but her mind 
Was cast in a finer mould than that of her. 
Parent, that quickness, which is in some de- | 
fp the property of her sex, was eminently |! 


_With ‘an almost painful rapidity, her! 
Winged thoughts roved from topic to topic, 
ormamenting always where they lighted.) 
ler gaiety was such as almost laughed me || 
to sudness. I may say also, that she was H 
frank, constant, and affectionate, qualities | 
wich as these she had in common with! 


like the fabled transmuting power, turns || the school of sensibility, could have no con- 
all its touches into gold —If it did, she |! ception of the mighty and mysterious work- 


said, we should all be christians. Such con-|| ing ofa heart like hers. The resources of 


| versation issued differently. Sometimes all || dissipation are poor, and he soon saw her 
| good was borne away on the wings oflevity.||eye sicken at the painted bubbles with 
||Sometimes she would 


weep; but then) which he had fed it. He was without reli- 
she would run from me, to shed as bitter! gion, and therefore could not warm her 
drops for an insect who had crushed a limb, | heart with that flame which expels every 
or a flower which the wind had torn. | uphallowed fire.—In her virtue, however, 

My employments in the army carried me || he placed an unlimited confidence, and 
out of the kingdom, and I remained abroad || with a rash generosity, he resolved to res- 
more than four years. tore her peace of mind. by the sacrifice of 

I harry over this interval to describe the \hisown. He invited to his house T —, 
melancholy state in which I found matters| the destroyer of whom I spoke, and who 
on my return. The wheel of life had not || still, kept the eye of a tiger on his prey. — 
waited for me, but had carried away with it||) He came: her eye again was bright— 
every relic of domestic joy. Three months) the rose returned to her cheek; and her 
after I quitted her, she had thrown away || husband saw her all he wished her, but not 
the jewel of her affections upon one of the | for him. Concealment on either side was 
creatures who make up the high circles. || impossible. He was too fond to bear a 
His person was fine; and in his knowledge ||rival, and she too ingenuous to pretend an 
of the heart, and his power to deceive it, he |! affection which she now felt less than ever. 
was inferior tonone. In the catalogue of! They agreed therefore to part; and she re- 
the world, he was a man of honour; in the |! solved in future to see neither T —nor her 
eye of Heaven, I judge him from his works, |' husband; or to receive them only among 
he was a villian. A tone of sentiment,|,the crowd. Soon, however, T — was sin- 
with which he well knew how to colcur) gled from it, and scandal imputed to her the 
his conversation, had won the affections of| crime she had not committed. She was 
Emily. Inher present situation, however, | deserted; and what was scandal became 
he could enjoy no more of his triumph, truth. Conscience is sometimes blind to 
than to harass the heart which he had gain-| feelings. But Emily in one moment saw 
ed. Some months brought an admirer of| her crimes in theirdarkest hues. T—for- 
another character to her feet, and whom her| sook her, and Heaven in mercy took her 
parents, distrusting the intentions of the), infant from her. My wife and child had 
first, solicited her to marry. For half a} long been dead, and therefore Emily, as to 
year she resisted; she wept, she prayed, it jhuman things, was allin all to me. She 
was in vain. | was that little bark: which I meant to pilot 

Every domestic manoeuvre was played’! through the perilous seas of life. I fclt, 
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therefore, during my residence abroad, that 
sickness of the heart, which hope long de- 
ferred never fails to create. Picture to 
yourself, then, the moment when I landed 
from the Eastern world, unacquainted with 
the events of more than a year, go forward 
with me a stage. At every pointI meta 
dagger, for every hint or question was an- 
swered by a crimson fact. 

T hastened to a cottage which she occu- 
pied, and saw her rush almost a spectre to 
my arms. Could I thrust her from me? no, 
she was too young in guilt. And as her fine 
hair circled round her, | remembered a sa-| 
cred picture which resembled this, I took | 
her from the ground, and pressed her to my 
heart, she was a penitent—it taught me) 
what I might hope concerning her, and left, | 
1 trust, nothing but virtue in my anger. In | 
subsequent conversations, I soon saw the | 
valee of those principles with which, in her 
eafliest years, I had endeavoured to make 
her acquainted. They are like stars, whose 
fires seem quenched for a time, but which 
another round in the wheel of nature res- 
tores.—Our meetings were continual; for I 
said to myself, does he not wound the heart 
to give an easier passage to the arrow of 











There was something in her sight, which | 
sanctified the scerics over which it wander-| 
ed. Hurrying over present things, she) 
ever borrowed some touches from futurity 
to give them a celestial colouring. It was} 
once, On a summer’s evening, when she | 
hung upon my arm, and opened her beating | 
forehead to the western breeze, that she) 
watched the sun sinking upon the breast! 
of the waters. I shall never forget the tu-| 
multuous emotion with which she pointed | 
to the setting orb, and fastened her full) 
eyes upon me. 1 was too intimate in her} 
mind not to feel her sad meaning. 

Wearied with motion, she expressed a 
desire to be carried into Switzerland. She 
scarcely counted the suns of thirty days, 
when she called me to her dying bed. Her 
disorder had little impaired her beauty, for 
censumption had hung its hectic wreath 
upon her cheek, and her eyes had that arti- 
ficial light, which always visits them before 
they are to close forever. I could almost 
have thought it that incorruptible body 
which is to be the souls last covering. The 
alarms which had hitherto haunted her, 
seemed now to have left her for a more ce- 


| 





truth? I did not at first attempt to check her 
sorrow, but rather opened fresh avenues 
for it. 

I have said (with what pain this furrowed | 
check will tell,) it is a matter of grief, in-| 
deed, Emily, that you have cast off the de- 
cent drapery of life; that you have burst the 
bond by which society is held together; that 
you have given your example to the cause 
of vice, but this is the bitter draught—that 





you are at enmity with God—that you have i 


pierced the side of him. who perished for. 
you. She would answer me by one of} 


those tumultuous sobs, which seem to say, | 


if I had fountains of tears, I could weep || 


them. Penitence, I used to tell her, asks 
more than a tear orasigh. It must sor- 
row, indeed, and with a sorrow measured | 
by the purity of that God whom we have) 
offended;but this is its first step in the celes- | 
tialcourse. The second is prayer, the ani-| 
mated prayer, for the arrow which weuld| 


reach the clouds must part from the bent \| us tillwe meta carria 


bow and the strained arm. A stubborn but 


humble effort at amendment follows these, || Who is it? said some one that had shrunk 


and attests their sincerity. These, borne} 
on the incense of a Saviour’s sufferings, | 


|| servant galloped up to the procession, and 





lestial inhabitant. She spoke with a holy 
confidence of her fergiveness—He has borne 
lour sorrows—by his stripes we are healed. 
If grief, she added, has any part in mo- 
|ments such as these, it is because I must 
\leave you—but I seem to feei it is not for- 
ever.—This thought had called the last tear 
| to her eye—we wept and we prayed toge- 
jther. One hand rested upon the book of 
| God—it was opened at the page where the 
| history of another penitent is found. Is it 


been wronged by my desertion.’ I told you 
I was more than once a poet. 
ses are on the tomb.— 


It was the custom in ancient Scotland, when a war. 





not written, she attempted to say, ‘‘Neither 
|do I cendemn thee?” Her lips closed upon 
|the words, it is, sweet spirit, and thou art 
| gone tosinno more. This is not all. 
| scene of horror was still to be transacted 
jupon this darkened stage. I crossed the 
|seas with all that now remained to me of 
this cherished sister, and I then accompan- 
ied the body to the burying place of her fa- 
|thers. It was on my journey thither, that a 





|asked to whom it belonged. He rode with 
ge, I saw upon “ita 
|ducal coronet, and stopped instinctively. 


with a kind of superstitious dread within. 
The servant told him.—At once a hand 


shall find their way tc heaven. That Sa-|| darted through the window, andthe man 
viour’s sufferings she said, are the anchor'|| received a blow upon his breast.—Villian, 


on which I lean! 
I must not dwell upon our subsequent 


meetings, but hurry on to that period which | succeeded, but in its place, that wild and 


shut ber from the world forever. I may 
not tell you that the hand of the mast high 
go touched her heart, that I cannot doubt 
her tears are registered in heayen. For 
months I watched her through the sta- 

of an unremitting penitence. She was 
humbled to the dust, The asking eye 
continually informed me when the heart 
was prostrate; the subject of her hourly la- 
mentation was, that she could not make| 


any reparation for the wrongs she had done. | 


During the many months I spent with her, 
I saw her health visibly decline—I brought 
her to sea, in hopes that some breeze of the 
Atlantic might carry healing on its wings. 
But if the body languished, the soul seem- 
ed daily to be shaking off its incumbrances. 

The smile of religion seemed now, ‘at 
intervals to banish its tears. At this period, 
I cannot describe to you the muments of so- 
lemn jay and of soft melancholy we passed 
together, when, with minds tuned to each 
other, we used to contemplate those scenes 
of nature which call up our better feelings, 


|you lie; ask again? The man said, I have 
|asked; it is the Lady Emily.—No answer 


pesocions laugh, by which madness tells 


| For save the bugle echo’s note, there was no living 
A} 


| There was a magic in those words, the start, the 


| 








it has not atear t0 shed. He became fran- 
| tic. It was T—. 
4brain that had conceived this mischief, 
|, and he stood, like some oak which the light- 
ning scathes, the gloomy monument of its 
‘hallowed indignation. His furies have ne- 
| ver quitted him but for moments, in which 
|he mght again learn his guilt, and again 
,bleed for it. Ihave little more to add. My 
constitution was shattered by my eastern) 
| campaigns, and the scenes which succeed- 
|ed rendered me unfit for society. I have 
| often told you, ofthe manner in which your 
| dying father, a suldier and a christian, gave 
jyou into my hands. It is in a bloodless 
| field he reaps his laurels, The heart has a 
| mournful satisfaction in familiarizing itself 
with its own sorrows, and in Switzerland } 
| knew they would meetme at every step. I 
therefore carried you thither;>and excused 
my absence from a world which I could not 
serve, by my devotion to you whom I could. 


Heaven had crazed the|| 


— 





| 


| 
{ 
| 














You must teach them that they have not 





Our raptured eye hath traced thine upward flight; 


Nor vain the vision—if unhallowed joys, 


God of Elijah, to thy servants give, 


Oh! from her sorrows let us learn to live, 





These ver. 





‘Weep not for us, thou sainted child of light: 
No shade of wo shall dim thy bright abode: 






Faith pierced the veil and pointed to thy God, 






By vice illum’d, the truant heart inflame 
Thy name Emily, shall the smal! still voice 
Ofconscience whisper, anda soul reclaim. 








As erst, the robe which joy’d the prophets eye; 






Oh! from her triumphs let us learn to die.” 


W. L.A, 












Written for the Port Folio, 





rior was slain in battle, for his family to go seps- 
rately after his return home, and mourn over the 
body; the mother first, after her the father, and 
lastly the sisters and brothers of the dead;—the 
day and night previous to his burial, was usually 
spent in this manner.— Legend of Scotland. 


LAMENT FOR SCOTLANDS DEAD, 


The moon broke out, a mellow light hung on the 
low dew-cup, 

And a distant shout came on the breeze, for manly 
souls were up, 

Upon that day, the banners fold, was opened to the 
wind 

And wo to him who shrunk from strife, or lingered 
then behind. 

The clan was gathered at the gate, with cuiras, 
shield and spear 

While war steeds neighed with restless leap, to rash 
on dceeds of fear: 

Their chief came not, and a wond’ring look in si- 
lence went around 





















sound. 

Within his fathers ancient walls, their leader slum- 
bered yet, 

He knew not that the east was red, or clansmen he 
had met, 

His sire came, but a mournful look, was on his fea- 
tures worn, 

He clasped the hand of his sleeping boy, and whie 
per’d wake—"tis morn, 




































bended brow 
Already told too long a stay, he should not tarry 

















now, 

But binding there a breast-plate on, and helm with 
stooping crest 

He hung his blade, as he said farewell good father, 
be thou blest; 

To kindred all bear thou my love, but let not grief 
destroy 

The beauty of bright eyes that I have looked upon 
in joy.— 

So went he fourth, with kindling cheek, a brave 
and dauntless soul 

With a martial tread and warrior heart, that bore 
above control, 

But his was a weary heart that day, in battle field 
and tent, 

For strife was hot, and the carnage swell, his life and 
banner rent, 
. * 













































































A day rolled on, at last he came; no war hors, 
plume or spear 

Was with him then,a riyen helm was by him on 
bier, 

A battered shield, his last lost hope was grasp'd is 
sternest death, 

O! it is wo to see the brave lie sleeping without 
breath.— 

A cry was heard, it was despair that gushed s0 loud 
and wild, 

For o’er the funeral couch there hung 2 mothéf, 
with her ghild; 

And art thou thus my only son?—and hast thou sunk 
to rest 

Without my kiss upon thy lip,—thy head upon By 
breast? 

O! still thou look’st as theu did’st look when sport 








his 

























ing on my knee; 
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— 
Leould protect thee then my boy, thou wert a joy t® 
me: 


















Butdid I form thy heart for this, or still thy infant 








































































































































‘ sigh? 
ght; lever he thy spirit proud, would doom thee 
God, thus to die, 
Inow weep o’er thee dauntless one, for soon thy 
beauty’s bloom 
Will wither in decays cold grasp, and dwindle in the 
tomb; 
That fastened eye and frozen smile.—alas! I must 
not stay 
Deaths’ laugh is up, and withering thy boyish look 
77 away: 
‘ One kiss upon thy clear, damp brow; in sportive 
hour ’twas proud, 
A. Deep is the hush of melody, from thy lips that once 
— rang loud; 
Folie, 1 told thee this, ere manhoods years had closed 
around thy head, 
nh a ware Iwld thee my unhecded tears would stain thy young 
50 se pa- death-bed, 
over the But thou wast @ild as mountain stream, and tame- 
er, and less as its wind 
ad;—the J ye—-thou hast left a matehless name,—but match- 
usually less care behind, 
Poor foolish boy, 1 knew thy soul was formed to 
EAD give me wo, 
, My unheard prayers, my useless tears how oft have 
ron the told thee so: 
Those sliadowy locks, that drooping flow from thy 
tr manly pale face away, 
Too soon in darker shadows hid will float upon de- 
ed to the cay, 
Ivail for thee my first born babe, I wail the early 
lingered wave 
Of the cypress wreath above thy head, thou blest one 
- cuirass, of the grave. 
Conclusion next week. 
», to rush 
ok fa & THE RUNAWAYS. 
a “Truth is strange, 
}0 Living Stranger than fiction.” 
jer slum- A few years since, it was my fortune to 
bea fellow passenger in a voyage from Liv- 
asmen he erpool, with a young man of very interest- 
. ing appearance; but of the romantic circum- 
n hisfer Beances of his departure from England, 
— vhich I am about to relate, I had not then 
theslightest intimation. ‘There accompa- 
start, the fgniedhim a young lady, whose extreme 
ty and retiring disposition was the 
not tarry (theme of frequent conversation among the 
__ [epasengers. They were neverseen to smile, 
elm with Hind whenever they looked upon each other 
aed itwas with a spirit of singular tenderness, 
— } ee a hearts in their behalf, 
‘ di believe that no one among us, would 
beats have hesitated at any sacrifice for their ad- 
ked upon Matage. 
The packet weighed anchor, and the 
, a brave Mnils were set—and the noble vessel went 
like a thing of life upon the broad and 
that bore Bible ocean. It was a pleasant morning in 
sattle field and glassy swells of interminable 
» Tolled away before the wind, and 
sis life and into a smooth rest, while others suc- 
teeded, and smaller billows played in the 
. n, a8 if the finger of heaven had written 
war hore, @Sfinest passages there. The passengers 
, treall on deck, looking back on the fa- 
him on his landscape, which fully realized the 
, cautiful line of Campbell, where he says, 
grasp'd in 
‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view; 
ig without “Band soon the interesfing couple which I 
mentioned came up, and leaned over 
ned so lout Bike rail. Their appearance had already ex- 
mm attention, and the earnestness ming- 
dwith fear, with which they looked back 
: chow sunk the home of their fathers, which they 
re now, perhaps forever leaving, increas- 
i upon my Me their interest, and a thousand conjec- 
% were hazarded.upon their probable 
yhen sport 


sory. Noone knew themi, yet it was 
dent from their manners, that they be- 
ed toan elevated class; and that me- 









| 


| lancholy circumstances induced their voy. 
|age to the western world. 


still upon the wilderness of waters—a des 


| encountered, conspired to make us weary 
jof the sea, and anxious for a sight of the 


rieties. The young English girl had grown 
fatigued with the perils we had encounter- 


|| pleasant before her companion, yet when 
he was away, her eye drooped, and some- 
thing too deep for utterance appcared to 
prey upon her spirits. "The young man 
was ever the same, except when sitting by 
her side, when his studied coldness would 
change to a painful tenderness, and he 
would try to appear cheerful. 

The joyful tidings of land were at length 


rung with “the busy note of preparation.” 


Englishman, who sat by the table, with his 
face buried in his hands. We were too 
busy to question him; and as he appeared 
to shun society, he was permitted to remain 
undisturbed. The bustle was done, and 
the passengers sat down with anxious hearts 
to await the hour of their arrival at Boston. 

That hour had come; the vessel was 
moored in the dock just as the sun touched 
the horizon of a sultry day in July. Uun- 
dreds of citizens gathered around the wharf, 
to greet their long expected husbands, 
brothers or friends, and a glow of satisfac- 
tion once more rekindled the sallow feat- 
ures of passengers who had so long suffer- 
ed through the perils of the sea. There 
were friends for all, and greetings for all, 
but the solitary young man and his delicate 
companion. Those who came to seek their 
friends, cast a hurried glance upon them, 
and passed them by. There was no kind- 
ly greetings, no words of satisfaction, no 
feeling embraces for them; and while the 
preparations were in course for going on 
shore, they sat like monuments of grief, 
and seemed, but for the faint glow upon 
their cheeks, as if they were already num- 
bered among the dead. At length, when 
all was silent around them, they arose to de- 


choly creature leaning upon his arm, set 
out to seek for a temporary residence. 
They had no money; they had expended 
their last shilling to escape from the cruelty 
of parents who had forbidden their meet- 
ing; and now sought a refuge in the land 
chosen by the pilgrims of old, that they 
might live together, or die as the provi- 
dence of heaven saw most proper. They 
i succeeded in obtaining a residence, and 
| having revealed so much of their history as 
| might account for their’ singular situation, 
|a bemevolent man interested himself in the 
cause, and succeeded in obtaining for the 
young stranger a profitable and pleasant 
tour of commission to New Orleans, where 
he went in all the glow of renewed happi- 
ness, leaving his lovely treasure in the fami- 
ly in whose bosom he had first found re- 
fuge. 

The day of happiness seemed once more 
dawning. By degrees the girl recovered 
her health: arid her beauty and unaffected 

e attracted universal admiration. Hef 
ress was a plain fashion of white; and her 
dark glossv hair she wore parted upon her 
forehead, and falling in ringlets over her 











shoulders. Shegwas — such a one, as 
once seen, we never forget; and I think I 
see her before me nuw, with her calm, and 


announced from the mast, and the cabins! 


{| silent, and expressive features, as she used 


to sit and look out upon the sea. Then so 





| Days and weeks passed, and found us| great was her solicitude to make herself 


jjagreeable, that, without meaning it, she 


| . 
| ert before, and behind, and around us; apd ‘drew one’s whole attention to her, and af- 
|| this, with the storms and sickness we had || forded subject for a chastened yet perfect 


love. We loved her for her situation, and, 
as Othello says, “for the dangers she had 





| green earth, and its thousand pleasing va-|/ passed.” 
! 


Wiiliam (for that was tlie name by which 
she spoke of him) had promised to write to 


ed, and though she endeavored to appear||her, and it would have done your heart 


| good to see with what eagerness and pleas- 
jure she would read his letters; and turn 
over and over to see if something had not 
escaped her attention, and read them 
through again, and then tell of his successes, 

It was about two months after his depart- 
ure, that she received a letter from him, da- 
ted at New York, stating that he had suc- 
ceeded above his most sanguine expectas. 
tionsin his mission; that he was about to 
‘embark for Boston; and that immediately 


/All appeared alive with joy; but the young || 0" his arrival, he should make arrange 


ments for leading to the altar, the beautiful 
dove that had flown by him in all his des« 
| pondeney—that had come over a wilder- 

{ness of waters, and endured trials from 
|which the hardiest might quail, unshrink- 
|ing and when she had finished reading 
\this letter, said a person who was present, 
she pressed it to her lips, and seemed really 
delirious with joy. She laughed and wept 
at the same instant; and the reverse seemed 
indeed too bright for reality. She laugh- 
| ed continually, and went from room to room, 
| as if she was wandering a young and blessed 
| girl around her father’s mansion. But when 
her transports subsided; she became more 
|temperate—still cheerful, and as pleasant 
tas though she had never known sorrow. I 
| wish I could stop here, but there isa mourn 

ful sequel. 

| Two days passed, and another letter 
| came—but it bore the seal of death! Asif 
a dagger had touched her heart, she chang~ 
ed colour in an instant. Her face was 
| white as the curved snow, and cold as mar- 
ble. She could scarcely move; and whet 
at length, she broke the seal, and read the 
|fatal intelligence that her lover had been 
|attacked witha violent fever on board the 
| vessel, from which he could not hope a re- 








part; and he, with this beautiful and melan-|/ covery, and recommend her to the mercy of 


|heaven, she uttered a convulsive scream 
,and fell upon the floor apparently lifeless. 
| By the most assiduous and perhaps cruel 
| attention, she was restored again, but only 
'to life. There was no hope for her, and 
|nothing for which she could wish to live. 
| She walked around, silent as a spirit, and 
oh, how changed. From one the most 
beautiful and enchanting, to one who could 
not be looked upon but with sorrow. And 
thus she lingered for two or three days, till 
|| she was brought down to the bed of death. 
|| Like a flower that has been stricken at the 
root, she withered, and fell, and was con- 
signed to the valley of dreamless ——— 
The arrival of the vessel brought the body 
i\of her companion, and they were buried 
|| side by side; and a plain marble pillar marks 
ithe spot where they sleep. 
When she laid upon the death bed, a 
friend inquired if she had any message for 
|| her friends beyond the sea. ‘‘Nothing,” 
said she, and persisted in a dreadful silence, 
till it became involuntary, from the chill of 
death.— Boston Slatesman. 














Obscurity in writing is commonly an ar- 
gument of darkness in the mind: the great- 
est learning is to be seen in the greatest 

lainness.— Bishop Wilkins. 
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feriority, when compared with her com- 
panion, man. This treatment has been al- 
| together unjust—as, with little pains, we 
|can clearly prove. Itis universally admit- 
|ted, because daily experience prevents a) 
| denial of its truth, that, when children of | 
‘both sexes receive instruction together, | 
| the girls are at least as capable of compre-| 
|hending their lessons and making applica- | 
| tion of theirattainments as the boys; in fact, | 
\it is generally the case, that they have a 


TO A SISTER, 
There is a love that lights 
The heart if not the eye, 
Where no suspicion blights 
It holy sanctity— 
A sister's love—the purest stream 
On which the sun of life doth gleam. 


It shines in infancy, 
It beams in older time, 
Unquenched by jealousy, 
Through every age and clime 
The same in sickness as in health, 








—== 
happy as that whose females are lovers of 
virtue and intimate friends with knowledge. 
From the daughter to the mother, all hearts 
heads, and hands, are usefully employed; 
and every year the higher seminaries are 
furnished with inmates, fresh from the nur. 
series, and prepared for all virtuous, physi. 
cal, and mental improvement. The jn. 
fluence of females is incalculable; and 
when that influence is exerted in the sup. 
pression of vice, and exaltation of virtue, 


Alike in poverty and wealth. | 


Take then these flowers to twine 
Loved one around thy brow 
Their fragrance all is thine, 
They're emblems of thee now, 
And when they wither in their bloom, 
Place them, sweet sister, on my tomb. 


| 








Written for the Port Folio. 
AN ESSAY 
ON THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. | 
Uni equus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.—Hora®, 
Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue | 
Dic. Quo. | 


Section IX. 
Respect due to Woman. 
We have now considered woman, as ori- 
ginally constituted for her station:—as she 
has been treated by man from the earliest 
ages to the present time, with illustrious 
examples of female talent, learning, and pi- 


ety;—as she is now treated, in some of the | 


nations of the earth;—we have noticed the 
objections of woman-haters, and the tink- 
ling follies of womuan-flatterers—with the 
education necessary to deliver her from 
both;—and lastly, we have spoken of the 
several offices she was designed to sustain 
in her character of help-meet for man. 
From these considerations, we may learn 
that woman should receive more frue res- 
than she now meets with. To be sure 
although her objectors are partial and ill-na- 
tured, her flatterers seem to balance ac- 
counts by their officiousness. But her 
flatterers are in fact, her worst enemies; for 
should she be only condemned, her ambi- 
tion would Jead her to rise above the con- 
demnation, by her own exertion; but, when 
she is without the correctness of judging, 
which is gained by a good education alone, 
the flatterer proves too successful in infla- 
ting her with hatred to her defamers and 
admiration of themselves. It appears, then, 
that both these descriptions of character 
are positive enemies to the rights of wo- 
man. 
We said that woman should receive true 
respect. 
be considered not only as an intelligent be- 


| 


|| study and their attention directed to other 
| objects, A man has never arrived at a point, 


] 


By this, we mean that she is to) 


superior readiness of apprehension, and || it is rendered a private and public blessing 
strength of retention. ‘The reason why, || beyond allestimation. As the stars accom. 
in after years, we see the men manifesting || pany the peerless moon through the azure 
in all their expressions, a better and more || heavens, so may the favours of Providence 
extensively furnished mind, than their ear-| attend on the path of the virtuous woman, 
\ly female school-mates, is, simply, that, | (‘Section X. (the last, ) in our next. ) 
| while they were led on in the pursuit of dimiteieee es 
| knoWledge till the years of manhood, the ] 
|girls were early taken from the round of}; 


\ 


whence his mind was incapable of progress- | 


ing; neither has a woman. How absurd, | 
\then, tourge the inferiority of woman’s in- \ 
\tellect when compared with that of man! || 

| 


| 


SONG. 


Yes, go; the beauty of thy rose 
Its fading fast; 
*Twas bright when first thou gay’st it me, 
And ‘twill a fitting token be 
How long thy love can last! 
One day of undiminished sweetness— 
One of deeay: 
I laugh to think the third should see 
Life from thy flower and love from thee 
‘Together pass away. 
Away, awey!—I know when this 
Had won me long: 
Now—memory of thy fragile flower, 
And thy affection of an hour 
Scaree will survive this song. 


| Asif the keen-eyed objector could calculate 
|\the results that would follow were they 
| both to receive instruction for a longer term 
| than is allotted to human existence! . This 
| objection, however, is wearing out, and 
|hope, pointing to atime fast approaching, 
|| displays a picture of female excellence, 
calculated to awaken anticipatory emotions 
of the brightest admiration. 

! The mind of woman is exerting all its 
|| powers; her. discrimination distinguishing, || 














CHARLES WEST THOMPSON, 


Although, by the general perversion of 
liand her judgment weighing; while truth || sentiment, in reference to genius, which is 


|| delights to record her conclusions on the || producing so much evil to poetical liten- 
|unsullied page. And although not a slave || ture, he has been denied admission among 
| to the allurements of fancy, there is in her|| the favorite poetasters of the day, he hasa 
very nature an-enthusiastic love of true no-|| more desirable reward than they, in the 
| bleness, of constant inflexible virtue, which || praise of those whose approbation is dicts. 
ileads her from the contemplation of the | ted by chastened taste rnd judgment, rathe 
degradation of many of the human species, || than the caprice of fashion. The same 
|to seek enjoyment in the exalted pleasures) causes which have been so detrimental: 
‘of the imagination, Her imagination is on || the interests of poetry, and which conti 
ithe wing. For from the precincts of this|, ue to create false conceptions with regard 
|lower world, she ranges among the won- || toits true nature and requisites, have ten 
‘ders of the heavens; and lists, with enrap- || ed to exclude this writer from the numbe 
tured ear, to the silver-toned harmony of || of what are termed popular poets. He hs 
the chiming spheres. When she alights on| published several volumes of poetry, 
the golden orb that glimmers faintest to}, which are embodied the qualities that 
our sight, how bursts upon her vission an-|/ correct and well disciplined taste co 
other heaven! Thence, far beneath, she | rs as essential to the construction of gos 
sees the world, she left; myriads of glitter-|| poetical works. He has contributed libes 
_ing globes around her burn, and far be-|/ally to the poetical department of period 
‘yond, new suns are dimly seen. ‘There! cal publications, and his occasional comp 
she wanders under cloudless skies; and! sitions in poetry are sufficiently nu 
traces the courses of the crystal waters |, to afford convincing evidence that he 
through amaranthine bowers. There she | frequently been visited by the muse whos 
beholds beings who have bloomed in youth |! presence he has invoked. In many of 
for ages;—whose locks gather no whiteness, | productions there are perceptible that fe 
|| whose cheeks never lose their roseate hue, | vor of feeling and the elevated concept 











ing, butas a being who is to exercise her | and the light in whose eyes is never dim-|| which impart to the mind its power top 
intelligence for the benefit of others; and | med by a tear and cannot expire. For|| duce genuine poetry, and to communic 
who, therefore, should be so educated as| some of the fairest flowers that have ever| to others the vivid impressions of which tl 
to know how to exercise this intelligence.| been culled from the sunny spheres above, || true poet is sensible, and which, ha 
Sheis notto be neglected and then cen-| we are indebted to woman. nature and truth for their source and sup 
sured for non-improvement; she is not to|| Woman is daily advancing to her proper! port, remain in their original depth and € 
be praised and almost adored for her beau- | standing in society; and, having gained this, || fect, long after the expressions in whi¢ 
ty of person only, as if she were devoid of| if her progress is not impeded, she will||they are conveyed have passed from t 
rationality; hut she is to receive an exten-|| mount with the mind of man to the acme of|}|memory. In none of his poetical comps 
sive acquaintance with religious, literary, | finite perfection. We must ever remember, || tions are observed that fondness for glitte 
and domestic knowledge; that she may re- |while anticipating the expansion of the fe- | ing and gaudy imagery, and desire to® 
ceive her character from the excellencies |!male mind and the increasing extensive- || out the diminutive and infirm body of | 
ness of its attainments, that every virtuous) thoughts with unmeaning epithets, whe 
principle receives new strength from every we discover in the greater portion of 
accession of true knowledge:—for, though||ern poetry. He writes from the spontane 
some possessed of good natural talents, and || eus impulse of feeling, submits his } 
rofound learning, have placed their necks), nation to the control of his judgment, 
in the yoke of yice, their confessed experi- | rejecting the pompous images and supe 


| 


of her heart and mind. 

Many have offered, as an objection to the 
reasonableness of bestowing much attention 
to the culture of the female mind, the ina- 
bility of woman to the exercise of deep 
thought,—of penetrating discernment, and 
ence has served 


profound judgment. By this objection 
they degrade woman toa low deaven of in. 








to save many from this, the 


fluous verbirage which encumber the} 
meanest of all bondage. No State is so 


ductions of our modern coxcombs, who 
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overs of gg themselves specially favored with poet- | the best of his minor pieces. They con- || opened pores in the celestial soil of the 
wledge alinspiration, he is willing to derive from || tain a glowing spirit, and the bodies which || soul, and ‘‘possessed it wholly,” as if there 
all hearts pisown reflections and intellectual acquire- || jt animates are made up of materials well | for ever were to have been its blissfull abi- 
nployed; sents the aid that even the most ambitious || chosen, and likely to endure rather longer | ding-place, in those sunny regions where 
aries are nius should not disdain to employ, and ||than any that enter into the structure of|| sin and sorrow as yet had shewn their evil 
the nur. gg @ which reajgenius resorts for its most ef- || the ricketty frames which are so frequently \|eyes, but durst net venture in, to scare off 
s, physi. fective support. d } obtruded upon us, in all the appliances of || from the paradise even one of all its divinest 
The in It is not to the honor of this country, or | corsets, pads, rouge and furbelows, and || inmates! Why may not the thought, I ask, 
le; and, jg of those who profess to place a high value |} displaying the very “form and pressure” of | return—or rather, rise up again on the 
the sup. on its literary reputation, that a writer of || poetical exquisites. Among the more vo-|/ spirit, from which it has never flown, but 
f virtue, such distinguished merit as Mr. Thompson | juminous pieces of Mr. Thompson, ‘The || lain hushed in that mysterious dormitory, 


blessing # Das hitherto been so much neglected. He! Sylph” is entitled to the highest praise. || where ideas sleep, all ready toawake again 


jsendowed with qualifications which are re- i} The fable of it is ingenious, giving proof of || into life, even when most like death—for 

















rs ac ° . < e 
ie ae quired for the production of poetry in its |g fertile and brilliant imagination, and the } ideas are as birds of passage, and they are 
ovidence fq most enlarged signification—with feeling, | manner in which it is wrought out justly || also akin to the winter-sleepers, so that no 
| Woman, @ wdent in its nature, and held in proper sub- entitles the author to the appellation of a | man comprehends their exits or their en- 
reat. ) jection by his reason. He is possessed of|! poet, a name which has been shamefully ||trances, or can know whether any one of 
judgment sufficiently vigorous and refined | misunderstood and perverted in this rhy-||all the tribe is at any one moment a million 
to render it identical with that rare quality || ming generation. —Phil. Mon. Magazine. || of miles off, or wheeling round his head, 
of the mind denominated taste, and attain- | \| and ready to perch on his hand! 
ments copious and various enough to fur- | THE TWINS. SHEPMERD. 
—_ nish him with abundance of materials for || "Tues summer, end s alish ove, What is a keepsake but a material me- 


the construction of excellent poetical works. || 
Yet he is comparatively unknown as a poet, | 
. even in Philadelphia, his native city, which || 

asserts lofty’ claims to classic:.] honors, and || 
the inhabitants of which, we are so often 1 
hee told, are peculiarly just in their apprecia-)) 7... waxen dolls that children “oN 

tion of intellectual merit, and liberal in dis- || The ladle bodice weet 
pensing its rewards. Is it not a reproach | A look of placid happiness 
upon the character which they would at-| Did on each face appear: | 
tribute to their city, that they have not, by | And in the coffin short and wide, 
a proper attention to the literary claims) They lay together, side by side. 
which some of their own writers may fairly | 


And balmy was the air; } 


I saw a sight that made me grieve, 


Two lifcless babes as sweet as May. 























ne “ : “ ~ | A rose-bad nearly closed I found 
SON prefer, cherished a literary spirit, which is! Each little hand within, 
_ so capable of conferring honorable and use-|/ And many a pink was strew'd around 

ersion of fuladvantages upon themselves as 4 com-| With springs of jessamine: 
which is munity? Genius and talents ought not to And yet che flowers that round them lay | 
cal liter be less cherished and encouraged, when’ Were not to me more fair than they. 
n among@m they are exerted in their native sphere, in|! heir mother, as a lily pale, 

_ he hasa behalf of those among whom they have Sat by them on the bed, 

y, in the come into existence, than when they are|! And bending o’er them told her tale, 

‘is dicta found at a distance, or those by whom they || And many a tear she shed: 

nt, rathef/ are possessed have come to us from the Yet oft che cried amidst her pain, — 

he samef places of their birth, that they might escape My babes and I shall meet again. 

mental the evil fortune which has so often befallen —————— 

h contin prophets in their own country, From Blackwood's Magazine. 

h regard The substantial character of Mr. Thomp- NOCTES AMBROSIAN.E. 

ave ten son’s poetry is that which is communicated | 

e number to it by sound sense, cultivated judgment} BOnTS. 

Heh and warm feeling. ‘Lhe definition of poet-|| I chanced to look at this ring— 

oetry, i ical power'can hardly be said to include suBSEERD. 

es that other qualities than these; nor caneven the || poy things in this weary warld sae de-| 
e consid Most fertile genius refer its origin or its ca) + nity? as Keepsakes! Nor do they ever, || 
1 of go pacity to sources more pure and abundant | to my heart at least, nor to my een, ever | 
ted liber] = thanthey present. In “Logan’s Lament,” | jose their tender, their powerfu’ charm! 

period there is a spirit which does not often ani-|) Aieonvea 
1 comp mate the productions of our later bards. . . : 
numero The rhythmus of this poem is agreeable,| How slight—how small—how tiny a me- 
at he without falling upon the internal ear, so as || morial, send cnagoac beloved friend from obli- 
se wh to weary it; and that is no slight praise, || Vioo—worn on the finger—. 
ny of hi when we remember how difficult it is to| SSEPSERR. ; ! 
> that fe continue to the end of a poem of even mod- } Or close to the heart! Especially if he 
ncepti érate length, our admiration of coup-| be dead! Nae thocht sae unsupportable 
er to p lets written in the measure which has been || as that o’ entire, total, blank forgetfulness, 
munics employed inthis piece. The “Song of the || when the cretur that ance laucht, and sang 
vhich tl Persian Exile” is a composition which || and wept to us, close to our side, or in our 


py havi would have brought no disgrace on the || verra arms, is as if her smiles, her voice, 
most inspired poet of the Shali’s dominions, || her tears, her kisses, had neven been! She 
h and ¢ and might have appeased the critical fury | and them a’ swallowed up in the dark noth- 
| even of Faladeen, that prime imp of the | ingness of the dust! 
hypercritical pandemonium. It is not in-| NORTE. 
tended to assert that it is so entirely per-|| It is not safe to say, James, that any one 
fect, as to afford no possible occasion for || single thought that ever was in the mind 
such fastidious reviewers as he to display || is forgotten. It may be gone, utterly gone; 
their talent for fault-finding, but simply te |} like a bird out ofa cage. But a thought 
insist that the few stanzas of which it is||is not like a bird, a mortal thing; and why 
composed comprise as much worth as may || may it not, after many many long years have 
be found in most of our recent poems of|| past by—so many and so long that we look 


be detected in some of 


and celebrity. I should have been a Per-|| unce froma 


And yet the sight was fair; \| the shadowy past may resettle on the pres- 
Within a iittle coffin lay i| 


morial 0’ a spiritual happenin’? Something 
substantial, through whose instrumentality 


|ent—till a bit metal, or a bit jewel, ora 
| bit ck o’ hair, or a bit o’ painted paper, shall 
; suddenly bring the tears into your startled 
jand softened een, by a dear, delightfu? 


|| overwhelmin’ image o’ Life-in-Death? 


NORTH, 
| Ofall keepsakes, memorials, relics, most 
| tenderly, most dearly, most devoutly, James 
jdo f love a little lock of hair!—and oh! 
when the head it beautified has long moul- 
| dered in the dust how spiritual s¢ems the 
undying glossiness of the sole remaining 
|ringlet! All else gone to nothing—save and 
| except that soft, smooth, burnished, golden, 
jand glorious fragment of the apparelling 
| that once hung in cloudsand sunshine over 
|an angel’s brow! 
SHEPHERD. 
| Ay—as poor Kirk White says— 
“It must bave been a lovely head 
‘Yhat had such lovely hair!” 

| But dinna think ony mair upon her the 
| noo, sir. What fules we are to summon 
|up shadows and spectres frae the grave to 

trouble— 


| NORTH. 


| Her image troubles me not. Why should 
|it? Methinks I see her walking yonder, as 
if fifty years of life were extinguished, and 
jthat were the sun of my youth! Look— 
look—James! a figure all arrayed, like In- 
nocence, in white garments! Gone—gone!? 
Yet such visions are deligltful visitants— 
| and the day, and the evening, and the night 
are all sanctified on which the apparition 
comes and goes with a transient, yet im- 
mortal smile! 





SHEPHERD. 

Ay, sir! a lock o’ hair, I agree wi’ you, is 
far betterthan ony pictur. It’s a pairt o” 
the beloved object hersell—it belanged to 
the tresses that aften, lang, lang ago, may 
hae a’ been suddenly dishevelled, like a 
shower o’ sunbeams, ower your beatin’ 
| breast! But noo solemn thochts sadden 
the beauty ance sae bricht—sae refulgent; 
|| the langer you gaze on’t, the mairand mair 
pensive grows the expression of the holy 
relic—it seems to say, almost upbraidingly, 
“Wcep’st thou no more for me?” and then, 
indeed, a tear, true to the imperishable af- 
fection in which all nature seemed to re- 
joice, “when life itself was young,” bears 





equal extent, and infinitely more than can || with a sort of quiet longing on the church-|| witness that the object towards which it 
eater amplitude || yard heaps—why may it not return all at 
: “far countree,” fresh, and fair, 
sian,” “The Contrast,” and “The Fowler || and bright, as of yore, when first it glided|| ry years, than she w» 

of the North,” may be selected as among ' jnto being, up from among the heayen-dew |i hour of absence, thai . 


been dead for s* »»* many long wea- 
‘potten during an 


mo like a passing 








earned is no more forrotten, now that she 
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cloud between us and the sunshine of her 
loving smiles! 
ORTH. 

Next to a lock of hair, James, is a brooch 
ora ring, that has been worn by a beloved 
friend. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae; andthen you can put the hair 
intil the brooch or the ring—or baith—and 
wear them on your -finger and on your 
breast a’ nicht lang, dream, dream, dreamin’ 
awa’ back into the vanished world 0’ unin- 
durable and incomprehensible, and inutter- 
able things! 

NORTH. 

Or what think you of a book my dear 
James— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, a bit bookie o’ ane’s ain writin’, a 
Poem perhaps, or a garland o’ ballants and 
Sangs, with twa three lovin’ verses on the 
fly-leaf, by way o’ inscription—for there’s 
something unco affectionate in manuscripp; 
bound on purpose for her in delicate white 
silver edged cawl, wi’ flowers alang the| 
border, or the figure o’ a heart perhaj& in | 
the middle, pierced wi’ a dart or breathin 
out flames like a volcawno. 

NORTH. 


A device, James, as natural as it is new. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nane o” your sneers, you auld satirist: 

Whether natural or unnatural, new or auld, | 


the device fra being sae common, canna | 





ternoon party; and what more added to her 
astonishment was, that one part of her dress 
which she had heretofore found herself 
quite unable to put on“without assistance, 


was new in perfect arrangement. There} 


| lodge with you one night as a stranger, that 
| he might see you unknown, and judge of 
| your conduct towards wayfaring mariners,” 

Language would be incompetent to de 
|scribe the horror of the murderers, when 


were also appearances in the chamber of|| they found that they had dyedgtheir hands 


the lady’s toilette having been regularly 
performed, so that there is little doubt that 


she must have imagined herself about to) 
meet some company, but had not the slight-! 


est recol/ection of ever having risen from 


her bed.-—Manchester Guardian. 








Written for the Port Folio. 
TO ABSENT FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. Harriet Muzzy. 


Think of me at evening hour 

When the vesper star you see, 

When tender thoughts exert their power, 
Absent friends then think of me! 


Think of me when social joy 

Sets the mirth ful spirit free— 

All thoughts forgot that might annoy,— 
Absent friends then think of me! 


Think of me when pensive care 

Check’s the sound of careless glee, 

Then those moments let me share, 
Absent friends, then think of me! 


Think of me, in joy or wo— 

Ever present let me be! 

When smiles illume or tear gems flow 
Absent friends then think of me. 











be far wrang—for a* the warld has been in || 
love at ae time or ither o’ its life, and kens | 
best hoo to express its ain passion. What || 
see you ever in love-sangss that’s at a’ new? 
Never ac single word. It’s just the same || 
thing ower again, like a vernal shower pat-|, 
terin’ amang the puddin’ woods. But let); 
the lines come sweetly and saftly, and a i 
wee wildly too, fra the lips o’ Genius and || 
they shall delight a’ mankind, and woman. || 
kind, teo, without ever wearyin’ them, || 
whether they be said or sung. But try to || 
be original—to kee off a’ that ever has || 
been said afore; for fear 0’ plagiarism, or in || 
ambition o’ originality, and your poem Il) 
be lie a bit o’ ice that you hae taken into! 
your mouth unawares for a ilump 0’ white 
sugar. 


——————S EE 


THE WARRIOR. 


He comes from the wars, from the red fields of 
fight 

He comes throngh the storm and darkness of night, 

For rest and for refuge now fain to implure, 

"The warrior bends low at the cottager’s door. 


“* 


Pale, pale is his check, and there’s wounds on his 
* brow; 

His locks o’er his shoulders distractedly flow, 

And the fire of his heart shoots by fits from his eye 

Like a languishing lamp that just flashes to die. 


Sunk in silence and sleep in the cottager’s bed, 
Oblivion shall visit the war weary head: 
Perchance be may dream, but the vision shall tell 
Of his lady-love’s bower and her latest farewell. 


Oft his thoughts on the pinions of fancy shall roam, 
And in dumber revisit his love and his home, 
Where the eyes of affection with gleam: 
Ah! who would awake from so blissful a dream. 











” Somwamuutism.—A young lady, who 
lives within a short distance of Manchester, 
awoke the other morning, but founc her 
attempts to rise from her bed very much 
impeded by a sensation of tightness jaround 
her, and io her very great surprise, on tak- 
ing off the ni = cana ene 
rayed the preceding evening, 

= underneath fully dressed as for an af- 








Dress THE Minp.—On the Sunday morn- 
ing before going to church, what adressing 
there is ameng all classes, and whata stir to 
appear gay and pleasing! It is quite suffi- 
cient for the great purposes of our existence 
to wash the outside of the platter! Curls 
may be arranged, fine tortoise shell combs 
fixed, sparkling earrings hung, splendid 


garments displayed, and yet perhaps the) 
with | 


gay fair one’s mind may be poisoned 
conceit, troubled with rivalry, and kept on 
the torture by ignorance and vanity. Wind- 
sor soap does not wash out the stains of the 
heart; Colonge water cannot 
gtance over an impure mind; nor will all 
the rubies of Golconda dazzle the record- 
ing angel into a forgetfulness of filling up 
the leaves of the book of retribution. 





Tat Treacnrrovs Hosts.—Many years 
since a seafaring man called at a village inn 
on the coast of Normandy, and asked for 
supper and a bed; the landlord and landla- 
dy were elderly people and apparently poor. 
He entered into conversation with them, in- 
vited them to partake of his cheer—asked 
many questions about themselves and their 
family, and particularly of a son who had 
gone to sea when a boy, and whom they 
had long given over as dead. The landlady 


shewed him, to his room, and when she! 


quitted him he put a purse of gold into her 
hand, and desired her to take care of it till 
the morning—pressed her affectionately by 
the hand, and bade her good night. She 
returned to her husband, and shewed him 
the accursed gold: for its sake they agreed 
to murder the traveller in his sleep, which 
they accomplished and buried the body. In 
the morning early came two or three rela- 
tions, and asked in a joyful tone for the tra- 
veller who arrived the night before.—The 
old people seemed greatly confused, but 
said that he had risen very early and gone 
away. “Impossible!” said the relations. 
‘It is your own son who has lately returned 
to France, and is come to make happy the 
evening of your days, and he reselyed to 








in the blood of their long-lost child; they 


HI 
| confessed their crime, the body was found, 


‘and the wretched murderers expiated 
|their offence by being broken alive upon 
the wheel. 





From Casanova de Steingalt’s Memoirs, 
PRACTICAL JOKE. 

Towards the end of autumn, Fabricus 
|intreduced me to a very amiable and well 
|informed family, whose residerce was in 
|the country, at a place called Zero. Our 
‘amusements here were playing billiards, 
talking to the ladies, and mystifying each 
;other. This last amusement was some. 
times pushed a little too far; but it was con. 
| sidered a want of heroism to evince any ill 
humour, however severe the ordeal might 
be. You are expected to take the thing in 
good part, or else submit to be looked up- 
jonas a dolt. Asfor me, I was not only 
,rich in inventions of this nature, but show- 
,ed myself possessed of the most inexhaust- 
ible patience under the tricks played off on 
'me, until [ became a victim of one which 
inspired me with the most ardent desire of 
‘vengeance. We often directed our walks 
jtowards a farm, which was about half a 
jleague distant. ‘The way to this farm was 
|crossed by a wide ditch, over which was 
thrown a strong plank that served as a 
|bridge. I generally passed first over this 
| narrow bridge, to encourage the ladies, and 
|engage them to follow me. One fine day 
I took the lead of the company as usual, 
| when, on reaching the middle of the plank, 
it suddenly gave way, and fell with me into 

| the ditch, where there was not, it must be 
| confessed, a drop of water; but, what was 
| worse, a considerahle depth of black and 
fetid mud. Although embalmed in this up 
to the ears, I put on a good countenance, 


throw a fra-|4nd joined in the general laugh that ac- 


companied my fall; but this was not of long 
| duration, for all the company agreed that 
| the trick was by far too severe a one. Some 
of the neighbouring peasantry .were sent 
|for, who drew me out of the mire in the 
| most deplorable state; my summer suit, em- 
|broidered in gold, lace frills and_ruffles, 
and silk stockings, were completely spoil- 
|ed. I pretended to make light of all this, 
laughing at the adventure; but determined 
in my own mind to take bloody vengeance, 
\if necessary, for so unworthy a jest. In 
, order to discover the author, it became ne- 
cessary to affect the most complete indiffer- 
ence. On being taken back to the house 
Fr was kindly accommodated with linen and 
clothes, having brought no supply with me, 
as I had come to remain only 24 hours. 
|The next morning I went to town, but re+ ” 
turned in the evening, and joined the com- 
| pany as if nothing had happened. Fabrius 
| who viewed the thing in the same light as 
| did, told me it would be impossible to dis 
cover the author of this trick; but by promi 
‘sing a ducat to a peasant girl, ifshe would 
\tellme who sawed the plank, I suceeeded- 
| She pointed me out a young man, whose 
tongue I untied with another ducat, accom- 
panied by menances. He confessed to me 
| that he acted under the orders of a Mr. De- 
| metrius, a Greek merchant, a man between 
45 and 50 years of age,of an agreeable and 
jovial disposition, on whom the only mys 
tification I ever played off, was outrivalling 
him in the good graces of Madame de K—+ 





~ 
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towhom he had taken a liking. In the | 
le course of my life, I never fatigued 
brain so much as upon this occasion, in| 
gdeayouring to invent some tric« with 
shich to plague this vile Greek. I was 
desirous it should be at least as extraordi-; 
wry and di@tgreeable as the one he had) 
grved me. The more [ thought on the | 
abject, the less likely I seemed to obtain 
the object of my wishes; till a passing fune- 
nl suggested an idea to me that [ lost no 
time in executing. Towards midnight I} 
repaired alone, armed with a cutlass, to the | 
curch-yard, where I disinterred the new-| 
buried body, and with some difficulty 
qtoff the arm; after replacing the body in 
the earth, I returned with the dead man’s | 
and got unperceived to my room. 
The next night I quitted the company af-! 
er supper, and taking with me the arm, I! 
sole into the Greek’s room, and cencealed | 
nyself under the bed. A quarter of an| 
hour afterwards my Greek entered his| 
oom, undressed himself, put out the light, 
md went to bed. When I supposed he 
ms asleep, I gently drew the quilt half, 
of. He awoke, and said, laughing, ‘‘Get| 
away with you, whoever you may be, for I} 
donot believe in Ghosts.” He then drew 
wp the quilt and turned again to sleep. Af- 
ter waiting five or six minutes, I recommen- 
ed my operations, and he again laughed; 
bot when he exdeavoured to draw up the 
qilt, [held it back, and he immediately 
gretched forth his hand to seize that of the 
n whom he supposed to be under the 
. Instead of letting him catch mine, J 
put the dead man’s hand into his, taking 
are to keep a strong hold of the arm. The 
Greek made a most violent effort to draw 
Howards him, by the hand which he had 
sized, the person to whom it belonged; 
when suddenly I let go my hold, and the 
Greek spoke not a word, nor uttered the 
kast cry. Having played off my trick, I 
tegained my room, and went to bed, think- 
ing that I had given him a good fright, and 
nothing more. But the next morning I 
wasawakened by a confused noise of peo- 
plerunning backwards and forwards through 
the house. .I got up to learn the cause, 
und on meeting the lady of the house, she 
tkd-me I had pushed things too far. 
“Why, what is the matter?”’—-Mr. Deme- 
frus is dead!”’—“Well, what have I to do} 
yith his death ?”’—She quitted me without) 
ing any answer, and 1, theugh not a) 
little alarmed, went to the Greek’s room, 
filly determined to affect the most pro- 
found ignorance of this adventure. All the 
inmates of the house were assembled there, 
and Ifound besides the cure engaged ina 
violent altercation with the beadle, who 
positively refused to bury the arm, which 
lay in the room. Every one looked 
upon me with horror, and it was in vain that 
Iprotested that I was a total stranger to 
the affair. From all sides they cried out, 
“It was you—for you alone are capable of 
ing such “an act; it’ resembles you in 
every particular.” The cure told me that 
Thad committed a very heinous crime, and 
that it was his duty to inform the proper 
authorities of it. I told him lie might do 
tshe pleased; for as I had nothing to re- 
Proach myself with, I had no cause to be 
afraid. At dinner I learned that the Greek, 
after being blooded, had opened his eyes, 
that he was unable to speak, and that 
his limbs were paralysed; the next day 
Tecovered his speech: when I left the 
he was still ic, and his mind 





of his life. The cure had caused the arm 
tobe reburied, and communicated all the 
details of the affair to the episcopal chan- 
cellery of Trevise. 


From the Morning Courier. 
DESTINY. 


Sybil! look upon my brow— 
Read to me m- destiny— 
Mark the thoughts that, even now, 
Burn to burst their secresy. 
Many a bright and laughing morrow 
Cradling in the sigh of sorrow, 
Or in lines of light revealing 
Withered hope and blasted feeling. 
Sybil, speak! whate’er the spell, 
Name—for I can hear it well. 


Tell of blisses, rich and rare, 

Wooing hearts to meet them—never; 
Tell of all that’s bright and fair, 
Grappled, dash’d aside forever: 

‘Tell of roses pluck’d and withering, 
Storm clouds in the blue sky gathering, 
Serpents coiling round the bower, 
Blasted bud and falling flower. 

Sybil speak! whate’er it b4 

Read to me futurity. 


Ican nerve to meet the scorn 
I ean bear the scorching flame— 
*Tis but once tocloud the morn, 
But the blighting of one name— 
Bloom or burning, joy or anguish, 
*Tis but once to writhe or languish, 
Speak, the mutter’d malin, louder, 
Never can ye erush a prouder— 
Speak! and be futurity 
Dark or bright unveiled tome, 
NORNA. 








FASHIONS. 


The New Yerk Commercial Advertiser 
of the 2d inst. has a lively and satirical ar- 
ticle onthe present extravagant Fashion for 
wearing large Bonnets, and sfill larger 
sleeves.—We make the following extract, 
to shew its style, and its correct remarks 
on the prevailing fashions:—Newport Mer. 

**But there are other matters of which 
we have a right to complain.—Take, for 
example, the enormous dimensions of the 
hats worn for the last eighteen months, and 
the ridiculous manner in which they are ad- 
justed, to say nothing of the ‘‘top-knots,” 
bows, and flowering shrubs and plants up- 
on the teps of them.—Formerly, the object 
of broad brims, was to overshadow the fair 
complexions beneath. But not so during 
the present march of mind. The wide 
brim before is brought vertically up, like 
the back side of an old-fashioned three-cor- 
nered cocked hat—so that the fair possess- 


the sun-—but the broad gaze of all the 
sons of Adam who pass them in the streets. 


stealing those sweet timid glances—“fur- 
tive glances,” Mr. Cooper would call them; 
from beneath their modest cottage hats and 
|neat little “bonnets of straw.” Allis open, 
|bold, masculine. Look at them again at 
church—at public meetings—and fashiona- 
ble exhibitions. Who can see over these 
|wildernesses of bonnets? Who can see 
|through them? And whecan hear for their 
very rustling? It is a sober fact that the 
late great religious and charitable anniver- 
saries, were not near as well attended as 
formerly, because of the preposterousdres- 
ses of the ladies. We ourselves, for many 
months, excepting on rainy days, have deen 
enabled 


the preacher’s face, through the rte 


ors not only encounter the broad blaze of | 


They have no longer an opportunity of 


only to catch occasional glances of 


| it.” 
| gigot, two feet in circumference, enclosing 
little beautiful, slender, ivory arms, of four 
| or five inches! 
‘toliken them. Their shoulders and arms 


|dies now make a pew full. 


these detestable abominations. Oh! that 
Solomon’s seven hundred wives had gone 
to courtinthem! It w have required 
a palace half as large as all Palestine; and 
the monarch would have given us another 
chapter upon “vanity and vexation of spir- 
Look into our churches. Sleeves en 


We know not where with 


appear as huge and unnatural as thou 
they were afflicted with elephantiasis, and 
they hang to the body like the copper con- 
ductors from the cap to the worm of a still, 
gradually tapering down, though not be- 
coming ‘beautifully less.” What with 
their hats, and sleeves, and hoops, and 
buckram, and foundation muslins, three la- 
We have no 
objection to a lady’s encasing herself ina 
frock pattern of seven-and-forty yards, pro- 
vided their husbands and fathers can pa 
for them, and provided also, that they will 
roll themselves up like so many silk worms. 
But to have seven-and-forty yards befrilled 
and beruffed, and expanded almost to ex- 
plosion, is asking a little too much.” 











Written for the Port Folie, 
WHERE — WARRIOR 


Where must the warrior die?— 
In bowers that breathe a fragrant air, 
Where the blush of the morning is bright and fair? 
Oh, no—his proud spirit,—"twill rest not there, 

Not there must the warrior lie. 


In his ancestor’s princely hall?— 
Where the scenes of youth before him roll, 
Where the incense of sorrow shall soothe his soul 
And the crics of thousands, his death shall toll, 
Not there must the warrior fall. 


Where the banner and sword flames high, 
Where the drums deep roll is echoed far, 
When the soul breathes of nothing but carnage 
and war 
Qh, there ‘neath the light of his kindred star, 
There there mast the warrior die. 


L. 








“There are timer 
“When fancy plays her gambols, in despite 
“Even of our watchful senses, when in sooth 
“Substance seems shadow, shadow substance seems; 
“When the broad, palpable, aed mark’d purtition 
“ *Twixt that which is and is not, seems dissolved; 
“A if the mental eye gain'd power to gaze 
“Beyond the limits of the existing world. 
“Such hours of shadowy dreams I better love 
“Than all the gross realities of life.” 


“Oft, in my fancy’s wandering, 

I’ve wished yon little isle had wings; 
That we within its fairy bowers 

Were wafted off to seas unknown, 
Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 

What we might live, love, die alone— 
Far from the cruel and the cold, 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Could come around us, to hehold 

A paradise so pure and-lonely!” 





SINCERITY. = 

“Pll never consent, whilé I breathe, to 
treat a scoundrel with deference, at the 
expense of an honest man; to disappoint a 
friend—to spare the feelings of a fool, and 
a stranger—no, not even a stranger—an in- 
truder. 


Now, you are in earnest—now, I will be- 
lieve you, 














ThatIam. I see friendship, love, com- 
Mon sense, and common sacrificed 
every hour to"what is | 


a of the interveni 
Ma very enfeebled state; from which it|| The n el eatocaly al ly pre- 
Never completely recovered during the rest'’ posterous, and ously ridiculous are 
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see woman, every day —out of respect, as | 
husbands— 


tricked out with 
better dress, with better looks, and with 
better humour, €6 receive strangers than to 
receive a husband; the rogues, persuading 
the good easy fool, when they give other 
men acleaner table-cloth, and a better din- 
ner, that they do it out of the purest love 
and respect for him/ 


they say, to their 


| 
Abominable! they treat the lord of their 


affections, the father of their children, 
worse than any other.man; they do indeed; 
there’s no denying it. 

‘Tis alla wicked, profligate, cold heart- 
ed lie, and they know it. They call it hos- 
pitality. Worse and worse: Hospitality is 
not ostentation. Hospitality is simple and 
sincere. 
ger, to deceive him, even for an hour; To 
appear better off in the world, richer, and 
more comfortable than they really are. 
‘They are secretly tired of home; of that 
plain, quiet, comfortable, beautiful decen- 
cy, which makes home so dear to a man. 
Such women are sure to be hypocrits, just 
in proportion to the difference they make 
between their household and the world; 
the stranger and their husband. They go 
slip shod about the house; their cape o’ one 
side, hair flying loose; and themselves fit- 
ter for a horse-pond, than a cinner-table. 


ROBERT SPUNGE ESQ. 

His whole existence seemed to be spent 
in planning and executing different frauds 
upon his acquaintances—every day liable 
to exposure and every moment open to in- 
sult. The way, it was said, he contrived 
tolive, was by borrowing ten pounds from 
one man to pay another five. A little af- 
ter, he borrowed five from this man to pay 
back part of the ten, and then five from an- 
other to pay the latter the residue of the 
debt. In this way he actually lived; and 
precarious as it was, having neither shed 
nor shelter, yet he was never observed to 
be dull or out of spirits. Mirth was to him 
abusiness. He knew that men do not like 
melancholly even in their equals, and: can- 
not tolerate it in their inferiors; and that a 
good joke ora merry jest were the best 
passports in a knight of the post, to a warm 
welcome and a good dinner. Therefore 
he ever laughed heartly at his own puns, 
bad or good; humoured his fancy, put him- 
self out of the way to gratify the most tri- 
fling whim; and if there was an ugly woman, 
and old man, or a gouty gentleman, to lead 
up stairs, Bob was the scapegoat. He an- 
ticipated the wants of the company: handed 
the toast, and spread the jam; brought the 
stool for the short-legged, and took the thief 
out of the candles white every body remark- 
ed, “What a useful man Mr. Spunge is!,’ 
The kettle never boiled over, he handed 
it offin a moment, feelingly deploring the 
fate of the beautiful register: he turned the 
cock of the urn, stopt it when sufficient 
water had filled the pot, and then closed 
the lid with as much care if he were hand- 
ling the first born of the family. To the 
children he was every thing: he called 
them “pretty dears,” even if they were 
like the glebe-cheeked supporters of a com- 
munion-table, or the trumpet-faced cher- 
ubs in a country church-yard: wiped their 
dirty mouths or noses, and never allowed 
their shoe strings to remain untied, or their 
cloaks unclasped, a minute after he per- 
ceived them loose. In fine, he was as 
meanly assidious to all his acquaintances as 
a tutor is to his pupils before their parents, 
or a setter to the sportsman’s whistle. 

Reay Morden, a navel. 


No; they want to please a stran- || 


—— 
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| The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. The num- 
ber of this work for the current month contains 
|The Stoie Philosopher. Maxims to Feed By. Pro- 
| gress of Literature in Pennsylvania No 9, Poetry 
| (rhyme?) an Ocean Scene. The Critic No 3. Legend 
| of the Cid. La Revue Encyclopedique. War Song 
of the Arabs. Poetical Writers of the United States. 
| The Inconstant. The Soldiers Daughter. Memoran- 
|da. Poetry. The Isles of the Sea. 
| Itis apparent on the slightest examination that 
a very considerable improvement must be made in 
this work before it ean be expected to obtain favour 
with the public. There is too palpable a deficiency 
| both in manner and matter. A monthly publication 
should centain somewhat more than an hour or 
two's reading, yet this has little more. But the 
trifling and place ch fof too many 
of the productions which gain admittance to its pa- 
ges is an evil still more to be regretted. These are 
|not redeemed by any great or striking evidences of 
| talent, though it must be admitted there are occa- 
| sionally, well written articles and some that would 
| do eredit to any Magazine. But there must be an 
accession of mind; more intelligence, energy, spirit 
| infused into the work. This can be accomplished, 
, and without it we venture to say (with regret, ina 
| spirit of frankness and good will) that it will never 
| reeeive either an extensive or what is equally desira- 
ble, a permanent patronage. We admit the more 





upon our exertions, and confident of she respectable 
and extensive patronage which an elegant Port Polis 
devoted to the Ladies will command, we have been 
anxious to make such improvements in the Type 
graphy, Embellishments, and Literature of the 
work as we are conscious it is susceptible of. 

We have onJy waited until the receipts, long sinee 
due, would enable us to proceed th safety. we 
wish to render the Ladies Literary Port Folio deci. 
dedly superior to any periodical pow published, and 
know we can do it. 


OF Will our delinqu->t subscribers permit us i 
prove that this is not a vain boast? 

The immediate settlement of only one third of the 
bills now due would be amply sufficient, 





Walnut Street Theatre. This establishment doe 
better than was anticipated. Messrs. Greene and 
Chapman have eatered very successfully for their 
patrons, and are deserving gentlemen. Our leisure 
has not permitted proper notices of their “summer,” 
establishment. But we take pleasute in noticing 
the recent attractions. Mad. Feron, as Floretta in 
the “Cabinet” and as Susannah in the “Marriage of 
Figarro” has delighted full and fashionable audiences 
She is in truth a brilliant enchantress. Mr, and 
Mrs. Pearman. The Mercers, The French Corps de 
Bailett &e. have all added to the attractions of the 
house. “The Death Fetch” which has excited sachs 
singular sensation in the London, New York and 
other theatres is announced at this- 





A Concert in a jate London paper was advertised 
to commence at 2 o’clock A, M!! 


A New York paper informs the public that in 
consequefite of the severe indisposition of the wea 
ther on Saturday, the 4th of July was unavoidable 





freedom in our remarks because we wish well to 
the work, and are anxious to see it assume that| 


interest, of the editor to acquire; a standing and) 
character which a monthly Magazine, and the only | 
|one among us, should command, It would be de- | 
rogatory to say, we have not the requisite literary | 
| talent, and unjust that a spirit of active enterprize | 
| could not draw it forth, 
| ‘The artiele on the “Poetical Writers of the United 
| States,” from which we have made an extract for | 
| our present isa ible, exeellent paper, | 
| It treats with merited severity, the butterfly. “Lit-| 





| standing which it should be the ambition, as it is the | 


postponed to the 11th inst. when it should positively 
take place! . 


Hungarian Tales. Is the title of a collection of 
tales just published, The Courier says they are err 
dently from the pen of one who has made human 
nature his study, and wh. possesses more than ordi 
nary descriptive talents. There is a freshness and 
beauty in the style and a vividness in the colouring 
that cannot fail to please. 





MARRIED. 





| erature” which, made up of tinsel and bombast, has | 
addled the pates of so many urchins throughout our 
| country. We have but one fault t6 find with it, but 
that is a serious one, the more particularly as it must 
| bring in question the writers poetical acumen, and 
lessen the salutary influence he might otherwise | 
| have exereised. We have reference to the remarks | 


Mr. Thomas Erving to Mrs. Elizabeth Wright 
Booth. Mr. Henry D_ Steeven to Miss Marth 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Harbet, Samuel Taitt Esq. 
|to Miss Charlotte Susannah, daughter of Wm. P. 
| Johnston Esqr. 





on Halleck which are dingly injudici In- | 

|dependent of his other productions the single 
| Epistle to the ‘Recorder’ passages from which 
| were published in the early numbers of our paper, | 
lis of itself sufficient to establish his rank among the } 
| first of our bards. Tat is a production which con} 
| never be forgotten. It is unsurpassed by any thing) 
of the kind in the Fnglish language. 

We were not aware at the time that “Logan’s La-| 
ment” presented in a recent number of the Port) 
| Folio, was written by Mr. Thompson, and now take | 
pleasure in crediting those beautiful lines to the) 
proper source. ‘Though we cannot entirely conear | 
in the opinions expressed in the Magazine we have 
always considered the poetry of Mr, Thompson as) 
infinitely superior to the metaphysical nonsense | 
which is so incessantly spun out by our fashionable | 
ballad-mongers and with such fearful facility. } 





OF The individual who ordered several copies of 
the Port Folio upwards of six months since must at-| 
tend to the notice already sent him or receive ano-| 
ther less gratifying. We shall not hesitate to ex- 
pose publicly any imposition that may be attempt: | 
ed npon us. 





C7 Delinquent Subscribers we are convinced | 
cannot be aware of the serious ineonvenience to} 
which they subject us. 








as we are with the commendation already bestowed 


We are extremely averse to this unpleasant) 
mode of obtruding ourselves upon the notice of our 
readers, especially those who are entitled to our) 
thanks for acting honourably with us, but gratified | 





DIED. 





At his residence near Bellville Pa. Johnston Ver 
planck Esqr. In Springfield N. H. Miss Cynthia 
| Parkins. In picking her ear with » Knitting Nee 
| dle, a sudden motion of the head brought the needle 

in contact with her chair; the needle pierced ber 
| head, caused immediate delirium and death in fou 
days. 











TO THE LADIES. 
PROPOSALS, 

by G. L. Frederick, 53 South 4th street. 

For publishing by subscription a new 
musical work te be entitled, the Musical 
Port Folio. It will be in quarto form of 8 p* 
ges every month, to contain Songs, Walt- 
zes, Marches, Rondos, Quadrills, &c. &e. § 
great propertion of the airs will be original 
composed expressly for the work by em 
nent professors; an Index will accompany 
the last number of each volume. The 
when completed, will ,be epee with 
an appropriate copperplate title page. 

The subscriber pledges himself that the 
succeeding numbers will not be inferior t 
the specimen now before them. 

Each number will be delivered to 
scribers at 25 cen’ le 








